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BRITISH IMPERIALISM AND THE REFORM OF 
THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

DISTINGUISHED teachers of political and social science 
are asserting that, besides the alleged economic and 
other advantages sure to come from the adoption of a colonial 
policy by the United States, there will follow a purification of 
our civil service — an elevation and regeneration of our entire 
national administrative system. For " responsibility," we are 
assured, "is a powerful moralizing influence." In proof of 
this doctrine the experience of Great Britain is appealed to. 
At first, it is conceded, there will undoubtedly be " corruption 
and scandals " in our colonial governments ; but, continues 
Professor Giddings, 

so far from despairing of the republic, if we enter into more compli- 
cated and more delicate relations to world politics, we may rather 
anticipate that the change will prove to be precisely what was 
needed, and that our new responsibilities will operate more surely 
and more continuously than any other influences to improve the 
morale and the wisdom of American administration. In this belief 
we are supported by the experience of British colonial government. 
As every student of history knows, the age of Walpole was marked 
by corruption greater and apparently more irremediable than any 
which we have yet known in American political life. Who could 
have predicted that, after a century of continuous territorial expan- 
sion, with a correspondingly rapid multiplication of official positions, 
the administrative side of British government, instead of becoming 
hopelessly incapable under the increasing strain, would have become 
the purest and most nearly perfect mechanism thus far known in 
political history ? Have we, then, any right to despair of our own 
experiment, under a similar broadening of opportunities and respon- 
sibilities ? If we have, our estimate of American character must be 
a sorry one. 

Compared with the colonial empire of Great Britain, the terri- 
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tory and the population which we may be called upon to 
administer are very small. Therefore, 

if the republican form of government is to be undermined and 
destroyed in a nation of 70,000,000 of the most resourceful, ener- 
getic and, all in all, conscientious human beings that have yet lived 
upon this planet, under the strain of devising and administering a 
workable territorial government for outlying island possessions of 
such modest dimensions as these, it would appear that our estimate 
of the excellence and stability of republican institutions must have 
been a grotesque exaggeration. 1 

Already the argument of Professor Giddings, that wider 
responsibility will prove a great moral stimulant in the regen- 
eration of our domestic civil service, with appeal to the alleged 
example of Great Britain, has become a favorite one among 
American expansionists. Some of them go the length of 
declaring that imperialism has been almost the sole cause of 
the rise of the admirable civil system of Great Britain. Yet, 
with sincere respect for the candor and learning of the scholar 
who has set up this theory, — for facts have not been forth- 
coming, — it seems very clear that there has seldom been com- 
mitted a more dangerous perversion of history. In the main, 
this argument is a striking illustration of the fallacy of post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc ; though it would indeed be strange if 
three centuries of British imperialism, with its awful mistakes, 
its colossal crimes and its vast " successes," should not have 
afforded to society some useful lessons. 

The fact is that the purification of the British administrative 
system has come as one of the results of moral and social evo- 
lution. Whatever, throughout the ages, has been the subtle 
and complex cause of the rise of a loftier standard of social 
righteousness among the children of men, has contributed to 
this result. In other words, the renovation of the British civil 
service has come mainly as the gift of triumphant democracy. 
In political history, the spirit of social righteousness and the 
democratic spirit are so closely related that it is not always 

1 Professor Giddings, " Imperialism," in Political Science Quarterly, 
XIII, 601-603. 
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easy to say which has been the cause and which the effect. 
For the point under consideration, they are practically inter- 
changeable terms. 

It is quite impossible in a short paper even to touch upon 
the many details, crowding the pages of English social, eco- 
nomic and constitutional history, which establish beyond ques- 
tion the view here presented. Only the trend which a full 
inquiry would take can here be noted. At the outset, it may 
be stated as morally certain that the rise of the British Empire, 
beginning with the charter of the East India Company in 1600 
and the settlement of the first permanent colony in America 
a few years later, greatly favored the perpetuity of the ancient 
spoils system, which had its source in the so-called " preroga- 
tive" of the king. That patronage in church and state should 
be determined by favoritism and not by merit, was a matter of 
course in the Middle Ages. This doctrine was lived up to by 
kings and prelates with brutal frankness. It was sanctioned 
by the social morality of the times. It was the morality of 
despotism, which, though disguised, survived in England for 
eight hundred years after the Conquest before it yielded to the 
influence of democracy. 

To say that a man is entitled to an office simply because he is a 
man of worth and capacity and not otherwise [declares Eaton], is 
in principle to say that he is entitled to become a knight, a baron, 
a duke, or a king for the same reason — obviously a principle as 
utterly repugnant to the theory of all arbitrary governments as it is 
essential to the prosperity of a republic. Therefore, the spoils sys- 
tem was the natural outgrowth of despotism and aristocracy. It is 
in its very nature a royal and aristocratic and not a republican 
agency of government. 1 

The mediaeval theory of patronage was in full force at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when the foundations of 
the British Empire were laid and James Stuart, with his dogma 
of the " divine prerogative," ascended the English throne ; for 
under the Tudors, instead of reform, there was a corruption 
of the public service, local and central, even deeper than had 

1 Eaton, Civil Service in Great Britain (New York, 1880), p. 40. 
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existed since before the house of Lancaster came to power. 
The rise of the new empire increased the value of the royal 
prerogative, because it increased the royal patronage. This is 
a fact of primary significance in accounting for the astonishing 
tenacity of the spoils system. The new world was parcelled 
out through the royal charters, and it was ruled in part and in 
varying degrees by the king's favorites. By the side of the 
old hereditary privileged class arose a new privileged class, a 
bourgeoisie of mercantile plutocracy, fattening itself on the spoils 
of that colonial and imperial trade which was taking the place 
of the " monopolies " of the Elizabethan age. This new privi- 
leged order became the ally of the despotism which called it into 
being. It is true, in fact, that the planting of the American 
colonies under commercial charters by the three Stuarts gave 
a great opportunity to democracy — but not in England. If the 
spirit of democracy became fierce in America and the colonists 
enjoyed the practical benefits of self-government, these bless- 
ings were the results of their circumstances — of their isolation, 
not of the beneficent purposes of the king. 

According to the colonial theory, adopted by the Crown and 
by Parliament, Englishmen who left the old home to conquer a 
new one, to face the dangers and hardships of the wilderness, 
became ipso facto an inferior class of British subjects. Instead 
of being generously treated, they were to be exploited for the 
benefit of those who stayed at home, partly on the alleged 
ground of exemption from Imperial burdens. If they flour- 
ished, it was because the king was too indifferent or too busy to 
enforce his theory. Perhaps for the moment there was in this 
course a positive advantage. The same bigoted and pedantic 
James who drove the Separatists to Holland was willing that 
they and the Puritans should go to America and practice their 
beliefs. It will scarcely be questioned that the withdrawal of 
so many thousand sturdy enemies of prerogative, in order to 
settle New England, was a real gain to absolutism and gave a 
longer lease of life to prerogative and the spoils system. What 
would have been the result, had there been no Empire and had 
the Puritan and the Pilgrim been compelled to cast in their lot 
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with Cromwell ? And a like question must be asked again and 
again during the next two centuries and a half, as the Empire 
expands and the most courageous and enlightened children of 
Britain go forth to seek their fortunes in every zone of the 
habitable globe. Whatever compensations they or the world 
may have gained by this process, it is certain that the social 
movement at home would have been different had they re- 
mained there. Is it not highly probable that the resistance of 
prerogative to the rising tide of democracy has been greatly 
protracted by this Imperial development ? 

It is coolly assumed, by the advocates of the theory under 
consideration, that the bracing and broadening effects of British 
expansion soon made themselves felt. We get the impres- 
sion that the character of English domestic administration was 
affected by it in a reasonable time; as if the British experi- 
ment of empire were something which might well be imitated 
by us as a proper and rational means to an important end. 
Only " at first," we are led to believe, may we expect to find 
corruption in the management of our new empire; while at 
home, we infer, the evils of our present civil service will pres- 
ently disappear. Therefore we are expected to marvel that, 
within a hundred years of Robert Walpole, British civil service 
rose from its lowest level of corruption and inefficiency to a 
point of excellence never anywhere attained in history before. 
But it is well to remember, in the first place, that when the 
rule of Walpole closed, England's colonial empire had already 
been in existence nearly a century and a half ; and that, if gov- 
ernment under Walpole had actually reached an abyss of cynical 
depravity lower even than that which disgraced the reign of the 
Stuarts, the fact, prima facie, may well lead the observer to 
a very different conclusion from that which the expansionists 
have drawn. One might be tempted offhand to infer that, 
under the stimulus of colonial empire, the royal prerogative 
had by the time of Walpole brought the British civil service to 
its nadir of abasement, from which, notwithstanding the growth 
of democracy and of general social culture, it has required more 
than another century to raise it. Indeed, there is abundant 
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evidence of the kind already suggested to show that such an 
inference would not come far short of the truth. 

It is very significant that a thorough reform in the British 
civil service, either in India or at home, was not effected until 
after the middle of the nineteenth century — two hundred and 
fifty years after the beginning of the Empire ! Verily, the 
mills of the gods grind slowly ! The lesson of moral discipline 
and responsibility was slow in learning. Only in 1853 was 
the system of open competitive examination of candidates for 
the India service resolved upon, although some years earlier a 
partial reform had taken place. In 1855 the new plan was put 
in force. But the change came too late to prevent the horrible 
Sepoy massacre of 1857 — the last scene in the tragic history 
of the India Company, whose charter was surrendered in the 
following year. It was in 1853, likewise, that the first step 
was taken towards an effective reform in the method of choos- 
ing members of the domestic civil service. A Parliamentary 
committee made an inquiry into the state of the existing service 
and recommended a system of open competitive examinations. 
No action was taken by Parliament; but in 1855, by an order 
in council, a civil service commission was appointed, under 
whose direction all candidates for junior positions in the depart- 
ments were to be examined before they could receive a proba- 
tionary appointment for six months. The order, however, did 
not provide for " open " competition, as recommended. Only 
a limited number of candidates — in practice, three or more — 
could compete for each place; and these were "nominated" 
by the heads of the different offices. Thus 

patronage was still permitted to have full sway in the nomination of 
the candidates. Appointments might still be made for political and 
personal reasons as freely as before. The only condition imposed 
was that the nominee should obtain a certificate of qualification from 
the civil service commission. 1 

Yet the experiment proved encouraging; and improvements 
were made from time to time. But it was not until 1870 that 

1 E. O. Graves, " How it was done in Great Britain," in Scribner's Monthly, 
XIV, 243. 
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patronage received its deathblow, through the adoption of the 
system of open competition. From the fall of Lord North 
onward many reforms in matters of detail, both in the Imperial 
and in the domestic administration, had been made. Bribery, in 
particular, and various forms of pecuniary corruption had been 
severely checked. Still, in 1853, many years after numerous 
Parliamentary and municipal, as well as social and industrial, 
reforms had been accomplished, the evils of patronage were 
grave indeed. For the Indian service, the incompetent and the 
illiterate were still " nominated " to compete in the restricted 
examinations. 

In the years 1851 to 1854, both inclusive, 437 gentlemen were 
examined for direct commission in the Indian army ; of this number 
132 failed in English, and 234 in Arithmetic. The return requires 
no comment. 1 

There was, in short, declares Eaton, " a hotbed of abuses pro- 
lific of influences which caused the fearful outbreak of 1857." 2 
Even more serious abuses existed in the domestic service. 8 

The reform of the British civil service, beginning in 1853, 
appears clearly from the discussions of the times to have been 
a democratic movement. It came as the gain of the plain man 
at the expense of privilege, although some members of the priv- 
ileged classes were among its champions. It was distinctly 
regarded by its enemies as another onslaught on the royal pre- 
rogative. A noble privy councillor, after sneeringly declaring 
that " the world we live in is not . . . half moralized enough 
for the acceptance of a scheme of such stern morality as this," 
reveals his true sentiment by exclaiming, " Why add another to 
the many recent sacrifices of the royal prerogative ! " 4 It was 
a victory for social righteousness, under guidance of the best 
thought and the most enlightened conscience of England. 
Among its prominent supporters were members of the univer- 
sities, philosophers like John Stuart Mill, and humanitarian 

1 Civil Service Papers, pp. 21, 22. — Cited by Eaton, p. 178. 
a Eaton, op. cit., p. 178. 

3 Civil Service Papers, pp. 21, 22. — Cited by Eaton, p. 189. 
* Eaton, op. cit., pp. 196, 197. 
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scientists like Mill's friend, the sanitary reformer, Edwin 
Chadwick, who had advocated the system of open competi- 
tive examinations as early as 1827. 1 It is instructive that the 
trial of this plan in the Indian service, fifteen years before it 
was possible to test it in the home administration, was largely 
due to the fact that prerogative had less at stake, while the 
Indian office was still nominally under the patronage of the 
directors of the East India Company. 

The government [says Molesworth], which would probably have 
strenuously resisted such an attempt to interfere with its patronage 
in England, consented, without much reluctance, to a trial of the 
experiment in India. 2 

In the days of the Missouri Compromise, well-meaning pro- 
slavery expansionists, while yielding to the clamor of the South 
for more territory, soothed their consciences with the deceitful 
dream that, were importations of foreign negroes cut off, the 
evils of American bondage would be lessened by spreading it 
over the new lands of the West. Even Clay and, in his old 
age, Jefferson were beguiled by an illusion which has long 
since passed into history as one of the most curious fallacies 
which political casuistry has ever conceived. Yet the belief 
that the evils of slavery could be mitigated by " dilution " bears 
a remarkable likeness to the theory of the modern expansion- 
ists. We cannot, however, get rid of the spoils system by 
"dilution," by throwing open to partisan greed rich and dis- 
tant fields whose helpless inhabitants may not be even partially 
protected from exploitation by the possession of the ballot. 
Should we retain Porto Rico and the Philippines, it is no doubt 
true that American genius, energy and courage will in the end 
solve the problem of giving them fairly good government. 
Nor is it wise to assume that, even at the outset, American 
administration would be marked by the rapacity of a Clive or 
a Hastings. But, considering the present state of American 
political ethics, new and sinister glimpses of which have 
recently been revealed in the war investigation scandals, we 

1 Molesworth, History of England, III, 126, 127. 

2 Ibid. 
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are forced to believe that frightful abuses would follow in the 
management of our " colonies," and that a new lease of life 
would be given to maladministration at home. 

Moreover, if we are to read the lesson of British imperialism 
aright, it is needful to avoid another common and alluring fal- 
lacy. Doubtless all human experience is in some way profitable 
to the race. Social crime and social virtue may each in the 
end confer a social benefit. It by no means follows, however, 
that, for the sake of the lesson, crime and virtue alike are to 
be imitated. Doubtless, as Professor Giddings reminds us, all 
great national or social changes have come in obedience to his- 
toric forces and are as inevitable as a hurricane or the change of 
the seasons. Doubtless vast social movements, great national 
policies, the rise and fall of empires, regardless of the suffer- 
ings and the crimes which may attend them, are in harmony 
with the law of "social struggle," and their ultimate results 
are the " survival of the fittest." It does not follow, however, 
that " artificial selection " on the part of self-conscious society 
should imitate the methods of cosmic evolution. It may be 
that Attila or Jenghis Khan, with their Tartar hordes, taught 
the Aryan men of Christian Europe some lessons — especially 
that of unity — which they sorely needed to learn. Still, the 
modern moralist will scarcely prescribe the " Scourge of God " 
to cure similar ills in existing society. It may be also, as Bishop 
Stubbs suggests, that the Norman Duke " forced out " the latent 
energies of the English race, stimulated the sense of liberty and 
nationality, and by rough discipline whipped the native popula- 
tions into shape to preserve and develop all that was good in 
English institutions; and it may be that Napoleon, that "Heaven- 
sent " lawgiver from Corsica, was just the cosmic force needed 
to free Europe from the bondage of feudal privilege and pre- 
rogative. Still, a democratic American will scarcely commend 
either William or Bonaparte as a social missionary. One may 
concede that a reactionary George III was needed to force the 
American colonists into united action, to mould the feeble spirit 
of resistance to administrative abuses into a national sentiment 
of independence, in order that the American republic might be 
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born. Still, if here is a lesson for imitation, it is a lesson for 
the Filipinos and not for us. It may be that Canada, New 
Zealand and the other free, self-governing colonies dominated 
by men of English blood are the splendid product of the impe- 
rial expansion of England. But we must not forget that the 
existing liberal colonial policy of Great Britain came only after 
she had tasted the bitter fruit of the American Revolution. 

It is indeed true, as John Fiske insists, that the battle of 
Yorktown was in the end a victory for democracy on both sides 
of the sea. The old mercantile or restrictive system was doomed, 
though it died very hard. Reforms were set on foot by Pitt and 
Burke, which might have anticipated the reform bill of 1832 by 
half a century, had not the panic caused by the French Revo- 
lution drawn away the energy of the nation into the struggle 
with Napoleon, thus fostering into renewed vigor the spirit of 
militarism and the thirst for conquest — the twin vices of impe- 
rialism — and gaining a respite for prerogative in its deadly 
struggle with democracy. Yet the effect of the successful 
revolt of the American colonies did not at once lead to the 
grant of political liberty, of responsible self-government, to 
those which remained loyal. On the contrary, a stricter pater- 
nalism was adopted as a policy. " Politically, the colonies were 
no longer to be treated ' with salutary neglect.' They were to 
be watched, that the first signs of discontent might be crushed 
and a repetition of the American disaster prevented." * Com- 
mercially, a system was set up which has been happily called a 
system of " reciprocity in disadvantage." a A differential tariff 
actually gave the Canadian and the other northern colonists an 
advantage at the expense of the London consumer ; while, on 
the other hand, England retained a monopoly of the colonial 
trade, giving her a theoretical but not a real disadvantage, for 
it would naturally have come to her without governmental inter- 
ference. Against both elements of this illogical system the 
English reformers arose and, after more than fifty years' strug- 

1 Davidson, " England and her Colonies, 1783-1897," in Political Science 
Quarterly, XIV, 42, 43. 
*Ibid., p. 51. 
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gle, gained a complete victory. Now, it is a remarkable proof 
of the view here presented, as to the influence of the colonial 
empire on the domestic civil service, that these reformers 
resisted the new paternalism, because 

they found that the patronage which the home government controlled 
in the colonies was one of the principal causes of corruption in Eng- 
land. To abolish the colonial patronage was to weaken the govern- 
ment at home ; and the struggle for colonial constitutional government 
was a part of the general struggle for political freedom. From the 
time of Fox onwards, there is a continuous protest against the tyranny 
of the political system in the colonies ; and the protest was the more 
vigorous because the system seemed to exist solely for the benefit of 
the place-hunters. 1 

Let us beware haw we misread the lesson of British impe- 
rialism, and especially that part of it afforded by the American 
Revolution ; lest, to our shame in the eyes of nations, some 
dusky Patrick Henry of the tropics arise to teach us its true 
moral. 

George Elliott Howard. 

Stanford University. 

1 Davidson, op. cit, p. 44. 



